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transient and involuntary excursions and retrocessions of in-
vention, having some appearance of deviation from the
common train of nature, are eagerly caught by the lovers of
a wonder. Yet something of this inequality happens to every
man in every mode of exertion, manual or mental. The 5
mechanic cannot handle his hammer and his file at all times
with equal dexterity; there are hours, he knows not why,
when 'his hand is out/ By Mr. Richardson's relation, casually
conveyed, much regard cannot be claimed. That, in his in-
tellectual hour, Milton called for his daughter * to secure 10
what came/ may be questioned; for unluckily it happens to
be known that his daughters were never taught to write; nor
would he have been obliged, as is universally confessed, to
have employed any casual visitor in disburthening his memory,
if his daughter could have performed the office.                      15
The story of reducing his exuberance has been told of
other authors; and, though doubtless true of every fertile and
copious mind, seems to have been gratuitously transferred to
Milton.
What he has told us, and we cannot now know more, is, 20
that he composed much of his poem in the night and morn-
ingj I suppose before his mind was disturbed with common
business ; and that he poured out with great fluency his ' un-
premeditated verse.'   Versification, free, like this, from the
distresses of rhyme, must, by a work so long, be made 25
prompt and habitual; and, when his  thoughts were once
adjusted, the words would come at his command.
At what particular times of his life the parts of his work
were written, cannot often be known. The beginning of the
third book shows that he had lost his sight, and the intro- 30
duction to the seventh, that the return of the king had
clouded him with discountenance; and that he was offended
by the licentious festivity of the Restoration. There are no